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PREFACE 


The present issue of International Conciliation deals with a 
subject which differs somewhat from our traditional area of 
concern. Recent developments in Soviet foreign policy, however, 
have raised such hopes and questions in the minds of people 
all over the world that a brief history of Soviet peace offensives 
over the last thirty-five years seemed particularly timely. 


The article on “Soviet Peace Offensives” is an effort to bring 
together in simple form the various strands of this complex 
history. It is an attempt to answer, in so far as any answer is 
possible, such questions as—What does this latest peace offer 
mean? What expectations does it hold for the future? 


The appraisal of the author, Aleksander W. Rudzinski, has 
a particular interest since he has represented one of the “satellite” 
states and was a former colleague of the Soviet representatives 
in the United Nations. Those who read Dr. Rudzinski’s former 
article in International Conciliation on “Admission of New 
Members” will remember that from 1946 to 1949, when he 
severed his connection with the Polish government, he served 
as Legal Counselor to the Polish Delegation to the United 
Nations, Chairman of the Security Council’s Committee on 
Admission of New Members, Representative on the Joint Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly and the Security Council on 
Procedure for the Admission of New Members, and Repre- 
sentative on the Security Council’s Committee of Experts. Before 
the war Dr. Rudzinski was Professor of Law at Cracow Uni- 
versity. At present, he is Research Associate in the Mid-European 
Studies Center of the National Committee for a Free Europe. 


ANNE WINSLOW 
April 1953 Editor-in-Chief 
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SOVIET PEACE 
OFFENSIVES 


By Aleksander W. Rudzinski 


THE EXTENSIVE USE 
made by the Soviets of peace offensives and peace propaganda 
tends to give the impression that they have not only pre- 
empted the field but that such peace campaigns are a Com- 
munist invention closely connected with Communist ideology. 
In fact, of course, they have merely adapted to their own 
ends a time-honored device of the traditional foreign policy 
of many governments including those of Tsarist Russia. 


The proposals submitted by the Tsarist Foreign Minister, 
Count Mouravieff, to the first Hague Conference bear a 
surprising resemblance in substance and in wording to Lit- 
vinov’s proposals to the League of Nations Preparatory 
Commission on Disarmament in 1927 and to the General 
Disarmament Conference in 1932 and to the draft resolutions 
on disarmament and prohibition of atomic weapons introduced 
by Messrs. Molotov, Vyshinsky, Gromyko and Malik in the 


Note: The author wishes to express his gratitude to the Mid-European 
Studies Center in New York City for its support, which made the work 
on this paper possible, to Professor Leland Goodrich at whose instigation 
it was written and to Dr. John B. Woodall for his criticism. The present 
article is an elaboration of a talk delivered on 13 January 1953 before 
the University Seminar on Peace at Columbia University. 
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United Nations. The same emphasis is laid on reduction of 
armaments, on prohibition of the use of new weapons (in 
1898 of submarines) and of new “explosives of a formidable 
power.” 


A Tsarist Peace Campaign 


It was on the initiative of the last Russian Tsar, Nicholas 
II, and on his invitation, that the first Peace Conference 
convened in The Hague in 1899. The message of the Tsar, 
dated St. Petersburg, 24 August 1898, was addressed to all 
states represented at his court. It stressed the heavy burden 
of the armaments race going on in Europe 


which weigh[s] upon all nations . . . Hundreds of millions are 
spent in acquiring terrible engines of destruction, which though 
today regarded as the last word of science are destined tomorrow 
to lose all value in consequence of some fresh discovery in the 
same field . . . Economic crises, due in great part to the system 
of amassing armaments to the point of exhaustion, and the con- 
tinual danger which lies in this accumulation of war material, 
are transforming the armed peace of our days into a crushing 
burden which the peoples have more and more difficulty in 
bearing. It appears evident, then, that if this state of affairs 
be prolonged, it will inevitably lead to the very cataclysm which 
it is desired to avert, and the impending horrors of which are 
fearful to every human thought.? 


What were the motives and reasons behind the Russian 
peace offensive in 1898? After Bismarck’s resignation in 1890 
the secret Reinsurance Treaty between Germany and Russia 


1“Russian Circular Note Proposing the Programme of the First Con- 
ference,” The Reports to the Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907, edited 
by James Brown Scott and published by the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace (Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1917), p. 3. 

2“Russian Circular Note Proposing the First Peace Conference,” ibid., 


p. 1. 
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was not renewed by Wilhelm II. Russia therefore negotiated, 
during 1891-1892, a political and military alliance with 
France. By 1898 most of the European countries were engaged 
in an arms race and the prospects of a general European 
war were being widely discussed. 


Tsar Nicholas II and his ultra-conservative advisors were 
faced with an unpleasant dilemma. On the one hand, they 
were reluctant to associate with French radical and anti- 
clerical politicians and to be drawn into active hostility and 
eventual war in support of French revenge against the German 
aristocratic ruling class with which they themselves were 
connected by many close ties of family relationship and 
ideology. On the other hand, they were disturbed by the 
superiority of Austrian artillery and of a new automatic 
Mannlicher infantry rifle as well as by the increasing rate 
of German armament. Another motive underlying the Russian 
peace campaign at the end of the eighteen nineties was fear 
of a social revolution. Some conservative elements, aware of 
the internal vulnerability and fundamental weakness of the 
Tsarist regime, were afraid of socialist agitation and reluctant 
to expose the Tsarist rule to the supreme test of a general war. 


The propulsive force behind the Tsar’s peace campaign 
was a six-volume work, heavily interspersed with diagrams 
and statistics, published in Russia in 1896-1897 under the 
title, The Future War From the Technical, Economic and 
Political Point of View. Its author was Jean (Jan Gotlib) 
de Bloch, a wealthy Warsaw banker, railroad builder and 
executive, a man who rose from poverty to great wealth and 
influence and developed a scholarly grasp of economic, finan- 
cial and social matters. His passion was a sober and practical 
kind of pacifism based on a thorough knowledge of the art 
of war and of modern weapons and the resultant changes 
in military tactics and strategy. He became something of an 
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expert in this intricate field, competent to address audiences 
composed of professional staff officers like the United Service 
Institution in London. His work was translated successively 
into French (1898) and German (1899) and the sixth vol- 
ume, containing a summary and general conclusions, appeared 
in English (1903). 


”? 


Bloch tried to prove the “impossibility” of a general war 
between European powers mainly on the ground that 


the destructiveness of modern warfare, with its frightful new 
weapons, becomes so appalling that a general European war 
would bring the universal bankruptcy of nations. The present 
armed peace .. . is so costly that the burdens of it already 
threaten social revolution in almost every country in Europe.* 


Bloch tried to persuade the western industrialized countries 
that they were particularly vulnerable to a revolutionary 
social upheaval in case of a general European war. 


What the Governments will all come to see soon more or less 
clearly is that if they persist in squandering the resources of 
their people in order to prepare for a war which has already 
become impossible without suicide, they will only be preparing 
the triumph of the socialist revolution.* 


Bloch proposed instead of war a business-like manner of 
settling international disputes, namely arbitration by an inter- 
national tribunal similar to that between big commercial 
or industrial firms and corporations.® 





3 Introduction by Edwin D. Mead to Jean de Bloch, The Future War 
in Its Technical, Economic and Political Relations (Boston, Ginn, 1903) . 
4“Conversations With the Author,” by W. T. Stead, ibid., p. lxii. In this 
connection, Bloch pointed out that hunger would be the decisive factor 
in any future general war: “Your soldiers may fight as they please, the 
ultimate decision is in the hands of famine.” (p. xlix.) 

5 La Guerre Future aux points de vue Technique, Economique et Poli- 
tique (Paris, Guillaumin, 1898), Vol. VI, pp. 359-64. 
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Bloch’s work, which had been submitted to the Tsar and 
to the Russian government, was carefully studied by the 
Russian General Staff. He himself was elevated to Russian 
nobility and granted the title of Counselor of State. The 
message of Tsar Nicholas II calling for the convocation of 
the first Peace Conference in The Hague is practically a 
brief summary of Bloch’s main arguments except for the 
natural omission of the danger of social revolution as a 
result of a general war. Bloch was present and active, although 
only in his private capacity, during the Conference. 


Though the Russian peace offensive was only partially 
successful, it did result in the Hague Conventions and the 
creation of the Permanent Court of Arbitration. The dis- 
armament drive, on the other hand, failed completely, mainly 
because of the opposition of Kaiser Wilhelm II. Bloch’s 
disappointed reaction expressed itself in a sharp and bitter 
attack on German diplomacy, predicting that a “terrible 
coalition would gather behind Germany’s back.’”® 


In 1916, two years after the outbreak of World War I, 
Lenin coined the slogan—turn the imperialist war into a 
civil war for revolution. Bloch’s warnings and fears were 
only too well confirmed by the social upheavals in Germany, 
Austria and Hungary as well as by the two Russian revolu- 
tions of March and November 1917 and the Bolshevik seizure 
of power. 


6 Translated by the author from Die Wahrscheinlichen politischen und 
wirthschaftlichen Folgen eines Krieges zwischen Grossmdchten (Berlin, 
Akademischer Verlag fiir sociale Wissenschaften, 1901), p. 73. See also 
pp. 54-76. 
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The Soviet Meaning 
of Peace 


WHAT ROLE DOES PEACE PLAY 
in Communist doctrine, Soviet foreign policy and Soviet pro- 
paganda? What meaning can be attributed not only to the 
present peace overtures but, in the preceding period, to the 
symbol of peace so incessantly used in Soviet foreign policy 
and propaganda? It is obvious that conclusions regarding 
current developments must, of necessity, be in the nature of 
pure speculation, but an analysis of the past may provide a 
useful background for assessing the implications of what is 
to come. 


In Webster’s dictionary, peace is defined as “a pact or 
agreement to end hostilities or to come together in amity” 
or as “a state of public tranquillity” or as “harmony in human 
or personal relations.” In the mid-twentieth century, however, 
peace has come to cover even a greater variety of meanings 
at different times and has been subject to varying interpreta- 
tions according to the particular ideology of the user. There 
has been peace without peace treaties and there has been 
“cold war” among formal allies. The Picasso dove of peace 
has hovered over streams of slander and invective. 


In relation to matters of foreign policy we may distinguish 
at least three meanings of the word “peace”: 


1. First, there is the minimum, purely negative concept of 
peace covering every state of affairs between nations which 
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is characterized by the absence of actual organized hostilities. 
This concept of peace covers therefore a “cold war.” Can 
it be said with justification that Soviet policy has been directed 
toward peace in this sense? 


2. Second, peace means formalized peace where disputed 
matters are settled for the time being in peace treaties con- 
cluded after the cessation of warfare. In this context a peace 
policy means a policy aimed at settling disputed questions 
on a permanent or semi-permanent basis and at preserving 
the status quo established by the peace treaties. Can it be 
said that Soviet foreign policy has been of that kind? 


3. Finally, there is the positive and semi-religious concept 
of peace as friendship and cooperation among nations. Is this 
the kind of peace which has been found in Soviet doctrine 
and policy? 


It is by no means certain that a general rule can be laid 
down which accurately reflects the real meaning of the peace 
symbols used by the Soviets. Some formulas are comparatively 
easy to discover in relation to Soviet slogans; some are not. 


Two phrases which have been used extensively in the past 
have developed connotations familiar even to the most casual 
student of modern history. Friendship among nations (drushba 
naradov) apparently assumed a fixed relationship between 
the Russian and other nationalities composing the Soviet Union 
and between the USSR and other countries. It was the duty 
of the latter to be friendly and any doubts or criticisms were 
seen as evidence of a basic hostility. The friendliness of the 
Russians themselves was taken as axiomatic and above ques- 
tion. Furthermore the determination as to the friendliness of 
non-Russians rested exclusively with the Russians. Freedom 
and independence likewise assumed a special relationship to 
the USSR. When, after Hitler’s attack in 1941, Stalin declared 
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his aim to be a “free and independent Poland,” he apparently 
envisaged a Poland free of western influence and ties, 
dependent upon the Soviet Union. In relation to countries 
outside the Soviet orbit the emphasis has been on absence 
of any western and particularly United States influence, with 
dependence on the USSR as the ultimate goal. 


nm 


However, the formulation of meanings for the peace sym- 
bols used in Soviet pronouncements is generally far more 
complicated than these two examples. This is due to several 
factors. There is first the difficulty of determining whether the 
announcement is addressed mainly to the Soviet public or to 
the outside world—whether it is intended to publicize some 
event or to deny an accusation. What, for example, was the 
purpose and meaning of an official communiqué published 
in Pravda on 14 June 1941, that is, eight days before Hitler 
started his attack on Russia, branding any rumors that German 
troops were about to embark on a war with Russia as an 
“obvious absurdity” and “completely without foundation” ?* 
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In order to determine the role of peace symbols it is neces- 
sary to consider all the elements which go into determining 
Soviet policy and the expression of that policy. Three of these 
are worthy of particular attention: 


Yes FF 8 


1. The official doctrine of the Soviet Communist Party as C 
expounded in the teachings of Lenin and Stalin. This body r 
of basic convictions and opinions about nature, society and i 
man is conceived not as a static image but as a guide for c 
action, and contains prescriptions on how to meet particular I 
situations. s 

I 
z 


7 Nazi-Soviet Relations, 1939-194], edited by Raymond James Sontag and 
James Stuart Biddie, Department of State Publication 3023 (Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1948), pp. 345-46. 
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2. The foreign policy of the Soviet Union, that is, official 
state acts and pronouncements such as wars, treaties, diplo- 
matic moves and interviews as well as commercial relations 
and cultural exchange. Obviously, two levels must be clearly 
distinguished: (a) policy objectives and acts to implement 
them and (b) official justification for current actions. In addi- 
tion, after the mid-twenties the Comintern and through it the 
Communist parties abroad became in effect subsidiary organs 
of Soviet foreign policy and were subordinated to the current 
political interests of the Soviet Union. The same applies nat- 
urally to the Cominform created in September 1947. 


3. Soviet propaganda abroad, channeled through unofficial 
and not strictly Communist front organizations, diverse 
national societies of American-Soviet or French-Soviet friend- 
ship for example, and recently through the World Peace 
Council and affiliated national peace councils and associations 
in many countries. Like the Cominform, these have been 
agents of Soviet foreign policy, useful both because they 
could penetrate into circles not otherwise open and because 
they could be utilized for experimental probings without official 
commitment. 


These three domains are obviously closely inter-connected. 
Communist doctrine deeply influences and to a large extent 
determines Soviet policy, but the realities of Soviet policy 
result in significant changes and adaptations of the doctrine 
itself. There is naturally a substantial influence of Communist 
doctrine on Soviet propaganda. The intimate connection 
between Soviet foreign policy and propaganda goes without 
saying. The extensive use made by official Soviet organs and 
representatives of propaganda language and slogans has been 
a permanent Soviet feature since 1917. 





Peace in Communist Doctrine 


The Marxist concept of a relentless class struggle as the 
basic law of history has dominated Communist thinking 
since the Communist Manifesto of 1848. Civil war and violent 
revolution have increasingly been considered natural and 
necessary forms of the class struggle. The hope expressed by 
Marx in a speech in Holland in 1872 that in “certain coun- 
tries, such as the United States and England . . . the workers 
may hope to secure their ends by peaceful means,’’* i.e., by 
electoral and parliamentary procedures—repeated by Engels 
in his preface to the first English translation of Das Kapital— 
was completely rejected by Lenin, who declared in 1906 that 
great questions in the life of nations are settled only by force. fe 


s aoosowmw as sts eS he 


It was also Lenin who expanded the Communist doctrine il 
to cover not only civil but also international wars, called by A 
Marx “the locomotives of history.” In his work, Imperialism, d 


the Highest Stage of Capitalism,® he tried to demonstrate that € 


international wars result from the functioning of the imperial- V 
ist capitalist system. Lenin also accepted the view expressed by g 
von Clausewitz that “war is nothing but a continuation of O 
policy by the use of different [violent] means”? and expanded p 
it to cover civil war. 

However, the success of the class struggle in Russia after 0 
the November revolution of 1917 modified this concept. As S 
a consequence, the purely abstract desirability of wars as 
bringing revolutions in their wake was gradually tempered le 
by the security interests of the Soviet state, “the fatherland 
and citadel of socialism.” Thus emerged as early as February E 

fi 
8 Quoted in John Somerville, The Philosophy of Peace (New York, - 
Gaer, 1949) p. 108. 1: 
9 (Petrograd, 1917). 1! 
10 Word in brackets added by Lenin. Collected Works (Russian ed.), L 
Vol. XVIII, p. 97. 1; 
186 





1919 a new concept, that of two hostile camps, one socialist 
(the Soviet Union) and the second imperialist “with Anglo- 
American capital at the head.” In an article in Izvestia of 22 
February 1919, Stalin stated with complete finality: “The 
world has decisively and unalterably split into two camps: 
the camp of imperialism and the camp of socialism,” 
placing “America and England, France and Japan” (in that 
order) in the first and “Soviet Russia with the young Soviet 
republics” in the other. On 9 May 1925, Stalin formulated 
the famous question “Who whom?” (Kto kovo) meaning 
who will annihilate whom.” 


The entire program of the Communist Party has been 
formulated in military terms. There has always been an enemy 
in whom they saw reflected their own implacable hostility. 
Allies in the struggles were tools to be used and completely 
dominated. As Lenin said, an ally who is not reliable is an 
enemy.'® The Communist Party has been envisaged as the 
vanguard of the proletariat, the Central Committee the 
general staff and Russia the territorial base or the citadel 
of the world struggle. Even domestic economic and social 
policy is couched in terms of struggle and battle. 


There have been periods of offensive and advance, but also 
of retreat when the balance of forces has been unfavorable. 
Such forced and temporary retreat may be accompanied by 
concessions to the enemy as a necessary expedient. But, at 
least as far as the past is concerned, no genuine conciliation 
or compromise in the sense of giving up permanently some 
part of Communist objectives has been admissible. Stalin 
frequently quoted Lenin’s statement that: 


11 Sochinenya [Collected Works], Vol. IV (1947), p. 232. 


12 Leninism (Moscow, Cooperative Pub. Soc. of Foreign Workers in the 
USSR, 1934), pp. 152-53. 
18 Stalin, Sochinenya (3rd ed.), Vol. XXVIII, p. 143. 
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The task of a truly revolutionary party is . . . to be able through 
all compromises, as far as they are unavoidable, to remain true 
to its principles, to its class, to its revolutionary task, to its cause 
of preparing the revolution and educating the masses of the 
people for victory in the revolution.’* 


For Lenin, victory meant annihilation of the enemy. Pacifism 
was specifically rejected and the idea of several kinds of 
“just wars” was accepted as normal and even favored. This 
concept was developed by Stalin as follows: 


It was not to every kind of war that the Bolsheviks were opposed. 
They were only opposed to wars of conquest, imperialist wars. 
The Bolsheviks held that there are two kinds of war: (a) Just 
wars that are not wars of conquest but wars of liberation, waged 
to defend the people from foreign attack and from attempts 
to enslave them, or to liberate the people from capitalist slavery, 
or, lastly, to liberate colonies and dependent countries from the 
yoke of imperialism; and (b) Unjust wars, wars of conquest, 
waged to conquer and enslave foreign countries and foreign 
nations. 

Wars of the first kind the Bolsheviks supported. As to wars of 
the second kind, the Bolsheviks maintained that a resolute 
struggle must be waged against them to the point of revolution 
and the overthrow of one’s own imperialist government.’ 


The purely revolutionary aspect of Communist logic was 
modified by Stalin’s theory of socialism in one country 
developed during his fight against Trotsky—this resulted in 
emphasis being put on Soviet state interests first, ahead of 
purely revolutionary goals. 





14 Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. XXI: Toward the Seizure of Power (New 
York, International Publishers, 1932), Bk. I, p. 152. 

15 History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (Bolsheviks): 
Short Course (New York, International Publishers, 1939), pp. 167-68. 
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War has not been the only means of reaching policy 
objectives; peace has also been an important instrument. But 
it must be asked how, if at all, peace fits into this picture of 
permanent fight and irreconcilable and implacable hostility. 
Obviously, unless there is some fundamental modification in 
concept, peace is only a temporary truce between wars and 
is made necessary by a temporary inequality in power. It 
serves to gain time for a more favorable readjustment of the 
balance of power. It is clear that the term peace has entered 
Communist doctrine only in its minimum concept of absence 
of organized hostilities and even that on a provisional basis. 
There has been no place for a change in long-range objectives 
and settlement of issues on other than its own terms, and any 
peace treaty has been subject to unilateral denunciation the 
moment a favorable balance of power makes it feasible. Stalin 
thus expressed in 1925 his opinion about treaties to secure 
peace: “From the history of Europe we know that every time 
treaties are concluded concerning the alignment of forces for 
a new war, these treaties are called treaties for peace.”’” 


But even as a temporary expedient, how could a Soviet- 
sponsored peace campaign waged ostensibly for “the mainte- 
nance and strengthening of peace” and “the prevention of a 
new world war” be reconciled with the Leninist doctrine of 
“inevitability of war under imperialism’? Was it not at least 
pragmatically, if not logically, incompatible for a Communist 
to believe in Lenin’s thesis that war is inevitable and to wage 
a world-wide agitation against it? Even in the Soviet Union 
it was impossible in the long run to gloss over this contradic- 
tion and Stalin finally found it expedient, in his October 1952 
statement on “Economic Problems of Socialism,” to modify 
Lenin’s theory. This modification represents an authoritative 
enunciation of basic Communist doctrine and not merely a 


16 Sochinenya, Vol. VII (1949), p. 274. 
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tactical move of current diplomacy, such as his answers to 
James Reston of 24 December 1952. 


The effort, however, to reconcile present policy with official 
dogma without appearing to contradict the latter resulted in 
an extraordinary piece of theorizing. Stalin declared that 
“Lenin’s thesis that imperialism gives rise to wars” had not 
become “obsolete” because 


it is most probable of all that the contemporary movement for 
the maintenance of peace . . . in case of its success, will lead to the 
prevention of a given war, to its temporary postponement, to 
the temporary maintenance of a given peace, to the retirement 
of a warlike government, and the replacement of it with another 
government prepared to keep the peace temporarily. 


But, he continued, all this is not sufficient to eliminate “the 
inevitability of wars in general between the capitalist coun- 
tries.” In order to eliminate the inevitability of wars, “it is 
necessary to destroy imperialism . . . consequently there remains 
in force the inevitability of wars.”’?" 


However, if a given war may be prevented by a successful 
“democratic peace movement” Lenin’s thesis about inevita- 
bility of wars under imperialism loses its meaning. But, 
whether Stalin’s new interpretation of inevitability of wars 
contains an inner contradiction or not,’* it certainly was not 
meant to express the conviction that no war between the 
Soviet Union and the outside world was likely to occur in the 


17 Italics in the original Russian text except for the words “in general.” 
The New York Times, 4 October 1952, p. 4. 

18 The inner contradiction could be overcome by an assumption that 
the Marxian theory about the inevitability of wars is based on the law 
of large numbers and an approach in terms of statistical probabilities, 
whereas, the discussion of a particular war is conceived in terms of causal 
relations. But Stalin would have been the first to reject as a heresy any 
other than a causal approach to history. 
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years to come. Everybody who has read the speeches of 
Soviet leaders delivered before the 19th Congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party in October 1952 gets the definite impres- 
sion that their highly emotional, almost hysterical diatribes 
cover at least the assumption that such a war is probable. 
Prior to Stalin’s death the series of trials in the Soviet Union 
and satellite countries as well as the purges and deportations 
of “unreliable” elements, particularly the anti-Semitic drive, 
all pointed in this direction as did the growth of Soviet arma- 
ments and the expansion of Soviet heavy industry of direct 
military importance. 


In the face of these contradictions, what was the real 
meaning of Stalin’s thesis? Although it was necessary to dilute 
to some extent Lenin’s teaching about the inevitability of wars 
in order to find a niche in Communist doctrine for the peace 
movement, Stalin was apparently saying merely that at best 
war may be only temporarily postponed by the peace cam- 
paign; war will nevertheless explode later in the same or 
another place as long as imperialism exists. Thus the fight 
against the imperialist system itself by all means including 
revolution was, according to Stalin, still indispensable and 
the orthodox Communist doctrine remained substantially 
intact. 


In the same October statement another question, more 
closely connected with Soviet foreign policy, was extensively 
discussed: whether the conflict between the two hostile 
camps—the Soviet bloc and the capitalist countries—was 
stronger in the present period than the conflicts among the 
various capitalist countries themselves. The answer given by 
Stalin was somewhat unexpected: “They say that the contra- 
dictions between capitalism and socialism are stronger than 
the contradictions among the capitalist countries. Theoretically 
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this, of course, is true.”’ But, Stalin recalled, “the second World 
War began not with a war with the USSR but with a war 
among the capitalist countries.”’® He argued in effect that 
history would again repeat itself. Speaking this time of 
Germany and Japan, he repeated in almost the same words, 
using the same formula, the prophecy he had made more than 
a quarter of a century ago concerning the vanquished countries 
of World War I: “To think that these countries shall not try 
again to rise on their feet, to break the “regime” of the United 
States . ..—that means to believe in miracles.”’*° 


In the elaboration of his thesis of the inevitability of war 
among the capitalist countries he laid primary stress upon such 
economic arguments as “the disintegration of a united... 
world market” and its replacement by “two parallel world 
markets . . . counter-poised one to the other.”*’ Stalin con- 
cluded by stressing that “the struggle of the capitalist coun- 
tries for markets and their desire to drown their competitors 
were, . . . in practice stronger than the contradictions between 
the camp of capitalism and the camp of socialism” and he 
expected the same to be true in the future as far as Germany 
and Japan were concerned.”” 


Unfortunately there is no way of knowing whether this 
really represented Stalin’s reading of history or whether it was 
intended only for internal Soviet consumption or possibly as 
an oblique way of allaying the enemy’s suspicions about Soviet 
intentions. The answer is as difficult as it is important.” 


19 Italics added. The New York Times, 4 October 1952, p. 4. 

20 Ibid. For the original 1925 forecast, see Stalin, Sochinenya, Vol. VII, 
pp. 273-74. 

21 Ibid. From Stalin’s reasoning it becomes very probable that the rejec- 
tion by the Kremlin of the Marshall Plan in 1947 was deliberately intended 
to create a disruption in United States economy and a possible depression 
in the United States by closing the Soviet bloc to United States exports. 
22 Italics added. Ibid. 


23 See pp. 193-210. 
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One thing was certainly not implied in Stalin’s statement. 
The possibility or probability of a war between the Soviet 
camp and the western countries was not ruled out. Stalin’s 
assertion was merely that war would start first inside the 
“capitalist camp” as in Manchuria in 1931, Ethiopia in 1935, 
Spain in 1936 and Poland in 1939. Thus emphasis was seem- 
ingly placed on wars within the non-Soviet world while the 
picture of a war between the two ideological camps seems to 
have receded into the background. In other words, the walls 
of the capitalist Jericho will eventually fall down flat, blasted 
from within by inner conflicts and with only slight assistance 
from the Soviet propaganda trumpets. 


Peace in Soviet Foreign Policy 


A significant and little-publicized episode from the history 
of the Russian revolution is worth recalling for the light it 
throws on the not infrequent dichotomy in the past between 
Soviet words and objectives. On 10 October 1917 an article 
signed by N. Lenin appeared in the Communist newspaper 
Rabochy Put (No. 21) which had replaced Pravda after it 
had been suppressed by the Provisional Government. Entitled 
“The Tasks of the Revolution—Peaceful Development of the 
Revolution” the article contained an offer to conclude a 
formal peace agreement with 


our nearest adversaries, the “ruling” petty-bourgeois democratic 
parties, the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks. . . . Before 

. the Soviets, before the Socialist-Revolutionary and Men- 
shevik Parties there is now open a possibility very seldom to be 
met with in the history of revolutions; [to ensure] the convocation 
of the Constituent Assembly at the appointed date . . . with the 
possibility of achieving a peaceful development of the revolu- 
tion.** 


24 Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. XXI, Bk. I, op. cit., pp. 152-53, 263-64. 
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This was a repetition of an offer of a similar compromise made 
to the Socialist Revolutionaries and Mensheviks in an article 
“On Compromises” in the Rabochy Put published 19 Sep- 
tember 1917. This article also referred to the “peaceful 
development of the revolution” and the creation of “a gov- 
ernment of Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks respon- 
sible to the Soviets . . . in a perfectly peaceful way.” 


But, on exactly the same day on which this October article 
appeared, Lenin wrote under the assumed name of K. 
Ivanov a top-secret letter (to be burned by the addressee 
after reading) to I. T. Smilga, an influential member of the 
revolutionary soldiers council in Finland. The letter voiced 
concern over the fact that “the Bolsheviks do not work syste- 
matically to prepare their own military forces for the over- 
throw of Kerensky” and stressed the point that “the party 
must consider the armed uprising as the order of the day. 
Events compel us to do so. History has made the military 
question now the fundamental political question.”** Lenin’s 
letter ordered Smilga to transfer Russian troops stationed in 
Finland and the Baltic fleet to Petrograd for the “overthrow 
of Kerensky.” Two days later on 12 October 1917 Lenin 
followed up his letter by a private circular to members of the 
Central Committee, the Petrograd Committee, the Moscow 
Committee and the Soviets in which he wrote “The victory 
of the uprising is now secure for the Bolsheviks, we can... 
launch a sudden attack from three points.”*® To the same 
party members Lenin wrote four days later: “The Bolsheviks 
have no right to wait for the Congress of Soviets, they must 
take power immediately . . . by an uprising.”*" 


25 Italics in original Russian text. Ibid., p. 264. 
26 Ibid., p. 277. 
27 Ibid., Bk. Il, pp. 69-70. 
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Lenin’s “peace” offer of 10 October 1917 is not mentioned 
at all in the list of events of his life at the end of Book II, 
Volume XXI of Lenin’s Collected Works nor in the official 
Communist Party history of the Russian Revolution. 


Thus it is well to remember that a peace offer has been 
used by the Communists as a smoke screen and camouflage 
to deceive “the enemy” and to conceal simultaneous military 
preparations for an attack already decided upon.” 


The day after the Bolshevik revolution of 7 November 1917 
a “Decree on Peace” was enacted by the second All Russian 
Congress of Soviets demanding the conclusion of a “just 
democratic peace,” that is, a “peace without annexations 
and indemnities” to be openly negotiated, and calling for an 
immediate armistice for a period of three months. Thus the 
much-advertised Soviet peace policy was launched. Was peace 
really its objective and, if so, when and in what sense of the 
word and what were the motives and calculations behind it? 


The peace treaty of Brest-Litovsk (March 1918) was 
concluded by the Soviet government after a long and bitter 
controversy inside the party. It represented a retreat ines- 
capably imposed by the weakness of the new regime and by 
the striking disproportion of forces in relation to the German 
and Austrian armies. It was a device to buy time and was not 
considered a binding commitment. 


The peaceful professions of the Soviet government were 
deliberately abandoned in June and July 1920 in relation to 
Poland. As soon as the Polish offensive against Kiev was 
repulsed the problem arose in the Central Committee as to 
whether a purely defensive position should be maintained or 


28 The aggression in Korea (June 1950) occurred at the peak of the 
world-wide campaign for the Stockholm “peace” appeal launched in 
March 1950. 
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whether an offensive should be launched against Polish terri- 
tory. Stalin initially opposed an offensive. In two articles 
written in Pravda in May 1920 and in the Kharkov Communist 
in June, he stressed the fact that the Soviet armies did not 
possess a preponderance over Polish forces and that the 
Polish population was predominantly patriotic and would 
actively oppose an attempt at Soviet conquest.” However, he 
finally yielded to Lenin who was in favor of an attack and 
who bluntly admitted soon afterwards (in a Pravda article 
on 8 October 1920)*° that the attack on Poland constituted 
an attempt to break through Poland to Germany and, by 
destroying the Polish army and turning Poland into a Soviet 
Republic, to attack the Versailles Peace Treaty and the whole 
system of existing international relations. Only three negative 
votes were cast in the Central Committee: Trotsky and, 
curiously, two Poles, Dzierzynski and Radek.** 


The attack started. A Communist puppet government moved 
in the wake of the Soviet army. The Russians were thoroughly 
defeated. A negotiated peace signed in Riga on 18 May 1921 
fixed the border along a line representing what seemed to be 
a reasonable compromise between Polish and Russian claims. 


It is interesting to note that as early as 1925 Stalin did not 
hesitate to make clear that any compromise or peace treaty 
notwithstanding, Russian territorial claims had not been 
abandoned: “The loss by the Ukraine of Galicia and 
western Volhynia, the loss by Byelorussia of its western part 

. will share the fate of the old Franco-Prussian treaty, 
which deprived France of Alsace and Lorraine. . . .”*? 


29 Stalin, Sochinenya, Vol. IV, pp. 323-24, 332-33. 

80 Lenin, Collected Works (Russian ed.), Vol. XVII, p. 334. 

81 Isaac Deutscher, Stalin: A Political Biography (New York, London, 
Oxford University Press, 1949), pp. 215-17. 

32 Sochinenya, Vol. VII, pp. 273-74. 
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Nevertheless, the collapse of the attack on Poland brought 
about a change in Soviet policy. The defeat was a warning 
against “adventurism,” a Communist term coined to condemn 
actions recklessly undertaken beyond the capacity of available 
forces to assure the achievement of a goal. Treaties were 
concluded in 1920 with the Baltic states and Soviet foreign 
policy generally avoided involvement in a war until after the 
Munich Pact of 1938. This Soviet peace policy, like that of 
Tsarist Russia in the 1890’s, was necessitated by the clear 
realization of the weakness and vulnerability of the country 
and of the Soviet system and was intended for the protection 
of the experiment of “socialism in one country.” An all- 
pervading and deep suspicion of aggressive designs and 
plots allegedly hatched by France and later by Great Britain 
against the Soviet Union and the nightmare of a hostile 
capitalist coalition being mounted by them was in the back- 
ground. Every incident of an anti-Soviet character was con- 
sidered as an indication of an international aggressive plot 
against the USSR. 


During this interval two periods may be distinguished: 


1. Prior to 1934 the Soviet Union conducted its peace policy 
with a distinct revisionist accent directed against the peace 
treaty of Versailles and related treaties and against the vic- 
torious allies. In spite of the slogan ““We do not want a single 
foot of foreign territory but we will not surrender a single 
inch of our territory either,”** claims to Polish territories 
covered by the peace treaty of Riga were maintained publicly, 
as has been pointed out. Soon after the war, the Soviets 


33 Joseph Stalin, Leninism: Selected Writings (London, George Allen 
& Unwin, 1942), Vol. II, p. 325. In this connection it may be of interest 
to recall the “great oath” of Stalin after the death of Lenin: “Comrade 
Lenin adjured us to consolidate and extend the Union of Republics. 
We vow to you, Comrade Lenin, that this behest, too, we will fulfill 
with honor!” (History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (Bol- 
sheviks): Short Course, op. cit., p. 269.) 
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entered into treaty relations with two of the vanquished 
powers—Turkey (1921) and Germany (Rapallo, 1922). 
After the pact of Rapallo, they also cooperated secretly with 
the German Wehrmacht. This included the granting of facili- 
ties in the USSR for production of weapons prohibited to 
Germany by the provisions of the Versailles Treaty. The 
League of Nations was condemned in the twenties in the 
most abusive language as an aggressive imperialist coalition 
directed against the Soviet Union. 


2. After 1934 when the USSR joined the League of Nations 
and until 1938, emphasis was put on collective security and 
the defense of the status quo in Europe against the growing 
menace of Hitler’s aggression. Seriously afraid of Germany’s 
designs, the USSR joined the camp of the major victorious 
powers of World War I and in May 1935 signed treaties with 
France and Czechoslovakia for mutual defense against Ger- 
many. Also deeply concerned over the expansionist tendencies 
of Japan, the Soviet Union engaged in an undeclared, limited 
war with that country on the Manchurian border by Lake 
Khasan between 1937 and 1939. 


During neither of these periods was there any exclusive 
reliance on peace as the instrument of foreign policy. In 
addition to the activities already mentioned, there was active 
Soviet intervention in the Chinese civil war in the twenties 
through Soviet military (General Bluecher) and _ political 
advisors (Borodin) and military intervention in the Spanish 
civil war after 1936. There were also the revolutionary activi- 
ties of Communist parties abroad directed by the Comintern. 
By the mid-twenties Soviet armaments had begun to increase 
and the rate accelerated very sharply after 1932-1933.% 


84 For a detailed analysis, see Lewis F. Richardson, “Generalized Foreign 
Politics: A Study in Group Psychology,” Monograph Supplement XXIII, 


British Journal of Psychology (London, Cambridge University Press, 
1939), pp. 30, 34, 37, 43-47. 
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During this interval, however, the USSR tried to avoid 
direct entanglement in a war and tried to achieve “the 
maximum postponement of the armed conflict with imperial- 
ism.” Instead emphasis was placed on the effort “to take 
advantage of the conflicts between capitalistic states’®* and 
“to incite one [enemy power] against the other . . . we Com- 
munists must use one country against another.”** A revealing 
statement by Stalin (not published until 1947) made in a 
speech at a plenary session of the Central Committee on 19 
January 1925 in a debate over defense expenditure makes 
Soviet peace policy completely clear: 


The problem of our army, of its strength and readiness, will 
inevitably arise in connection with complications in the coun- 
tries that surround us . . . This does not mean that in any such 
situation we are bound in duty to intervene actively against 
anybody . . . The banner of peace remains our banner as of 
old. But, if war begins, we shall hardly sit with folded arms. 
We shall have to come out, but we ought to be the last to 
come out. And we should come out in order to throw the 
decisive weight on the scales, the weight that should tilt the 
scales.*7 


It is interesting to note that fourteen years later the ap- 
peasers of Hitler were accused by Stalin of adopting precisely 
this policy. Great Britain and France, he said, desire to let 
Germany and Russia 


weaken and exhaust one another and then; when they had 
become weak enough, to appear on the scene with fresh strength, 





35 Kommunisticheskiy International v Dokumentakh 1919-1932 (Moscow, 
Communist Party, 1933), pp. 810-11. 

36 Italics added. Nikolai Lenin, Selected Works (New York, International 
Publishers, 1918-1920), Vol. VIII, p. 284. 

87 Sochinenya, Vol. VII, pp. 13-14. Further corroboration of this position 
may be found in the report of General Schweisguth, head of the French 
military mission to Russia, to Edouard Daladier and Léon Blum in 1936. 
(Georges Bonnet, Défense de la Paix [Geneva, Editions du Cheval ailé}, 
p. 124.) 
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to appear, of course, “in the interests of peace,” and to dictate 
conditions to the enfeebled belligerents. Cheap and easy!%® 


The Munich pact in 1938 confirmed Soviet fears. Moscow 
believed that it masked a plan to encourage Hitler’s expansion 
toward the east, ultimately at Russia’s expense, and a signifi- 
cant change in Soviet foreign policy resulted. Aware of its 
weakness and vulnerability in case of an all-out German 
attack, the Kremlin began to be actively interested in a 
European war between Hitler and the western powers: 
France, England and Poland. To foster this and, in the hope 
of obtaining a breathing spell for the Soviet Union itself, 
Stalin did not hesitate to seek a rapprochement with Hitler as 
early as 17 April 1939. The Soviet Ambassador in Berlin 
hinted to Baron von Weizsaecker that Soviet-German relations 
might improve “from normal” to “better and_ better.” 
On 3 May 1939 came the eloquent dismissal of Litvinov and 
on 20 May Molotov’s cryptic offer to the German Ambassador 
in Moscow, Count von Schulenburg, for the creation of a 
“political foundation” for cooperation between the two coun- 
tries.*° 


This Soviet policy was consummated by the Ribbentrop- 
Molotov agreement of 23 August 1939 which ignited the 
Second World War and made its already imminent explosion 
really inevitable. It provided Hitler with the security of 
Russia’s friendly neutrality and economic cooperation. Thus 
Russia did not merely “take advantage of the conflicts between 
capitalist states” should they break out but took a deliberate 
hand in bringing them about. Stalin’s plan was based on a 
serious miscalculation of the forces involved, reflected in his 
report to the 18th Party Congress on 11 March 1939. He 
88 Stalin, Leninism: Selected Writings (New York, International Pub- 


lishers, 1942), p. 440. 
89 Nazi-Soviet Relations, 1939-1941, op. cit., pp. 2, 5-7. 
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obviously expected a long and mutually exhausting fight and 
overrated Polish and French capacity to endure for a long 
period the onslaught of Hitler’s tank columns. 


A similar and less conspicuous contribution of Soviet 
diplomacy to the outbreak of wars abroad was made by the 
Soviet-Japanese neutrality pact of 13 April 1941 which was 
one of the factors contributing to Pearl Harbor. The motivation 
behind this move is well illustrated in a book by Litvinov, 
Vneshniaya Politika USSR (Foreign Policy of the USSR): 
“In the contemporary imperialist system ... as a rule, a 
treaty of neutrality is nothing but one of the elements in the 
preparation for war, one of the elements in making an 
aggression harmless [for the neutral].’’*° 


Another change in Soviet foreign policy after 1938 was the 
abandonment of its status quo emphasis and the decision to 
embark on territorial expansion. During the collective security 
period (1934-1938) Soviet anti-Hitler policy had maintained 
that no change in the existing international system should be 
brought about by overt force. Now the Kremlin embarked on 
full-scale resort to armed force for territorial expansion. The 
aggression on Poland on 17 September 1939 and its partition 
(both agreed upon in advance with Hitler in a secret protocol 
to the Molotov-Ribbentrop agreement), the rape and absorp- 
tion of the Baltic states, the aggression on Finland and the 
annexation of the Romanian provinces of Bukovina and 
Bessarabia were the initial fruits of this new policy. 


All of these acts conformed to Stalin’s prescription of 19 
January 1925 to take advantage of wars between capitalist 
countries and the implied rule of attacking with overwhelm- 
ingly strong forces a weak or very weakened victim. The 


40 Quoted in T. A. Taracouzio, War and Peace in Soviet Diplomacy (New 
York, Macmillan, 1940), p. 277. 
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same pattern was evident in Soviet intervention in the war 
against Japan on 8 August 1945 at a moment when Japan 
was virtually defeated, though it should be noted that this 
intervention was made at the specific request and, in fact, 
entreaty of the Allied Powers. 


After Hitler’s attack in 1941, Stalin in self-defense joined a 
war coalition of western countries and cooperated efficiently 
on the military and political level with the leaders of the 
United States and Great Britain. At Tehran, Moscow, Dum- 
barton Oaks and Yalta, there seemed to be clear evidence of 
Soviet determination to continue on into the postwar period 
the Big Three cooperation. This willingness to participate in 
a collective security system was reminiscent of the League of 
Nations period between 1934 and 1938. 


The scheme envisaged by Stalin contained roughly the 
following elements. All postwar problems of peace settlement 
and all subsequent major political questions should be decided 
by joint decision of the super-powers. The role of the small 
and middle-sized states would merely be to acquiesce. The 
world was to be divided among the great powers into spheres 
of influence, with the Russian share to be determined by its 
over-all security needs. These super-powers were supposed to 
police defeated Germany and Japan and to keep the small 
and middle-sized states in check, thus preserving world peace. 
This plan clearly took for granted the willingness and the 
ability of the Big Three to reach agreement on the vital and 
difficult problems which confronted them. 


The first external symptoms, that Stalin had some second 
thoughts on whether such a scheme for a condominium mundi 
with Russia as a senior partner was the most advantageous 
course, emerged very shortly after the Yalta Conference and 
they began to multiply in a disturbing manner during 1945. 
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A shift in Soviet policy occurred, however, gradually and the 
remnants of big power cooperation continued uneasily during 
the drafting of the United Nations Charter at San Francisco, 
the Potsdam Conference and the Paris Peace Conference of 
1946-47. The decisive break came after the announcement 
of the Truman Doctrine and the Soviet Union’s rejection of 
the Marshall Plan. However, despite these signs of hostility, 
the continued participation in the United Nations is evidence 
of the fact that the Soviet Union was not yet prepared for a 
final and irrevocable break. 


A return to the concept of two hostile camps was suggested 
as early as August 1945 by Mikhail Kalinin: 


we cannot for one minute forget the basic fact that our country 
remains the one socialist state in the world . . . The victory 
achieved does not mean that all dangers to our state structure 
and social order have disappeared . . . In order that the danger 
of war may really disappear for a long time it is necessary to 
consolidate our victory.*? 


In a completely unequivocal manner Stalin declared in his 
election speech on 9 February 1946: 


It would be a mistake to believe that the second world war 
broke out accidentally or as a result of mistakes . . . actually 
the war came about as an inevitable result of the development 
of international economic and political forces on the basis of 
modern monopoly capitalism. Marxists have repeatedly explained 
that the capitalist system of world economy contains the elements 
of a general crisis and armed conflicts, that consequently the 
development of international capitalism in our time takes place 


41 Quoted in Frederick C. Barghoorn, “The Soviet Union Between War 
and Cold War,” Annals of the American Society of Political and Social 


Science (May 1949), p. 4. 
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not peacefully and evenly, but through crises and war catas- 
trophes.*? 


The revival of the old Communist doctrine however was not 
accompanied by a return to the Soviet status quo policy of 
the twenties and thirties so far as Soviet boundaries and 
Soviet spheres of influence were concerned. On the contrary 
the Soviet Union continued by other means after 1945 the 
territorial expansion initiated by force in 1939: diplomatic 
pressure on Turkey for the Dardanelles and Kars and for the 
Ardahan-Trebizond region; military, diplomatic and _ revo- 
lutionary pressure on Iran for Azerbaijan; the attempts to 
seize northern Greece by instigating and giving assistance to a 
civil war through the Balkan satellites; the seizure of Czecho- 
slovakia by a revolutionary coup under Soviet direction; the 
sovietization of Eastern European satellite states and their 
integration into the Soviet economic and military system; the 
attempt to seize Western Berlin by economic blockade; 
attempts to seize Indo-China, Malaya and the Philippines by 
civil wars; and finally the all-out military attack by proxy in 
Korea. 


Nevertheless, Soviet leaders, diplomats and propagandists 
advertised this policy as a peace policy. The policy certainly 
did not exclude piecemeal and local wars waged by proxy. 
Furthermore it involved, at the same time, the acceptance of 
an obvious risk of war for the Soviet Union itself. The 
Kremlin, pursuing its peace policy of expansion, seemed to be 
willing to take a gradually increasing risk of a general war 
directly involving the USSR. 


The objectives and calculations which lay behind this Soviet 
behavior may be clarified by posing two deliberately over- 
simplified alternative hypotheses: 


42 Pravda, 10 February 1946. 
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(1) The Soviet Union was so convinced of the inevitability 
of a general war with the western bloc and so afraid of 
United States and western rearmament that it tried to provoke 
a direct attack as quickly as possible. As Stalin said in 1923 
about the German fascists, “it is to our advantage to let them 
attack first.”* 


(2) The Soviet Union was so deeply convinced of the 
extremely peace-loving nature of the United States govern- 
ment and people that it was sure that no matter what expan- 
sionist moves it took there was no risk of a general war. 


The most probable explanation, on the basis of the available 
record, seems to be that Stalin thought he could have both 
Soviet piecemeal expansion and peace—that is, no general 
war at least for some time. It is conceivable that this attitude 
may have implied not only a theoretical conviction of the 
“inevitability” of war among capitalist countries as expressed 
in Stalin’s October statement but also quite active Soviet 
efforts to bring it about. 


The series of Soviet postwar aggressive, expansionist and 
seemingly provocative moves raises the question as to whether 
Stalin, known during his lifetime for his cautious rather than 
over-courageous attitude toward foreign adventures, had not 
become more of a lion in his old age. It is, however, far more 
probable to assume that he had not changed but that in his 
opinion the world around Russia and Russia itself had 


changed. 


Soviet long-range foreign policy is based on a Marxist 
analysis of economic and social trends and factors on a world 
scale and on a calculation of the ensuing balance of forces 
of the two camps, the “capitalist” camp and the “socialist” 


43 Leon Trotsky, Stalin (New York, London, Harper, 1941), p. 369. 
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camp. Communist analysis, however, tends to neglect or mis- 
construe personal and psychological factors abroad. It is by 
no means accidental that in the reports to Communist party 
congresses, the chapter concerning the international situation 
is divided into two subchapters: (a) Economic Conditions and 
(b) Political Relations. In other words, economic questions 
precede the political. It can be reasonably assumed that the 
actual Soviet long-term foreign policy, as distinguished from 
diplomatic double-talk and outright Soviet propaganda, is 
based on a Soviet diagnosis of the present world economic 
situation. There seems to be no indication that the basic lines 
of published Soviet economic analysis of the capitalist economy 
do not correspond more or less accurately to real Soviet con- 
victions. If that assumption is correct an important clue to 
the direction of Soviet foreign policy could be found in Soviet 
economic statements. 


It is worth recalling Stalin’s economic analysis to the 14th 
Party Congress in 1925, on the basis of which he found the 
international revolutionary movement “for the time being in 
the declining phase” and predicted a respite of 15-20 years 
based on a “sort of temporary equilibrium in the relation of 
forces.” Therefore there would be “a kind of peaceful coexis- 
tence” between the Soviet Union and the capitalist countries.“ 
Two years later, on 3 December 1927, however, Stalin declared 
to the 15th Party Congress that the stabilization of capitalism 
had come to an end: 


Two years ago one could talk about a period of relative balance 
between the Soviets and the capitalist countries and about their 
“peaceful coexistence.” Now we have every reason to say that 
the period of “peaceful coexistence” recedes into the past, giving 


44 Sochinenya, Vol. VII, pp. 261-62. 
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place to a period of imperialist attacks and of preparation of 
intervention against the U.S.S.R.* 


Unwilling to face this challenge at that time, Stalin reminded 
the Congress of Lenin’s advice that 


so much . . . depends on the question of whether we are able 
to delay the war with the capitalist world, which is inevitable, 
but which can be delayed, until the proletarian revolution in 
Europe has ripened or until the colonial revolutions are fully 
ripe, or finally until the capitalists fight among themselves for 
shares in the colonies.*™* 


After 1945 the Soviet leaders were probably convinced that 
Russia’s situation in relation to the capitalist world had 
improved as compared with the nineteen thirties. The unex- 
pected rate of recovery of Soviet economy after the war 
without help from the outside (except for the resources taken 
from the occupied and satellite countries) may have been one 
of the contributing factors to the Soviet willingness to accept 
some measure of risk of general war in its policy moves. 
Another certainty was that as a result of World War II “the 
Soviet Union finally got out of a situation of international 
isolation” through the sovietization of the Eastern European 
satellites and the revolution in China. Molotov’s inaugural 
speech to the 19th Party Congress on 6 October 1952 empha- 
sizes this “historic fact” as “the most important result of 
World War II.’’** 


But nevertheless the assumption that Soviet overt acts and 
behavior were deliberately calculated to provoke the outbreak 


45 Quoted in Deutscher, op. cit., p. 404. 
45* Sochinenya, Vol. X, pp. 288-89. 
46 Pravda, 7 October 1952. 
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of World War III is probably unwarranted. Stalin’s policy, as 
revealed in an interview with Pietro Nenni in July 1952, seems 
rather to have been to sit out the cold war with the United 
States and to maintain international tensions at a high level 
for a period of ten to even fifteen years. The idea behind this 
application of Trotsky’s “no peace, no war” slogan on a 
world scale was a conviction clearly stated by Stalin’s experts 
that Soviet economy would be able to take the burdens of 
such a prolonged effort without lowering the Soviet standard 
of living. 


The attack on Korea on 25 June 1950, whether it was 
conceived as the occupation of a no-man’s land or as a 
probing attack to test United States and western resistance, 
was not followed up by any direct Soviet military intervention. 
This may suggest a Soviet attempt to involve United States 
forces in a long-drawn-out war on the Asiatic mainland with 
the Soviet army in the role of onlooker until the last stage. 
For the same reasons a direct Soviet military attack on the 
NATO countries in Europe was unlikely because it would 
immediately start World War III. Furthermore, the Soviet 
leaders seemed to believe that time was working in their 
favor. Without actual and overwhelming preponderance of 
power Stalin was not likely to unleash deliberately a general 
war though the margin allowed for errors in calculation was 
extraordinarily narrow. 


Another element which may have been responsible for a 
more belligerent attitude is the disappearance of an acute 
consciousness of vulnerability. A rather significant hint in that 
direction was contained in Vyshinsky’s speech before the 
First Committee of the seventh session of the General Assembly 
on 29 October 1952 when he rejected Acheson’s argument 
that the Soviet Union did consent in the early twenties in a 
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series of treaties to the principle of voluntary repatriation of 
prisoners of war. “The young Soviet State,” Vyshinsky said, 
“did not then have sufficient strength to oppose such de- 
mands.”*** 


This mood of increased self-confidence led the previously 
cautious and coldly calculating Stalin to run the risks of 
general war involved in his policy of piecemeal expansion and 
war by proxy and to underestimate the growing determination 
of both the people and government of the United States to 
stop further Soviet expansion. In the twenties he failed to 
realize the danger to Russia inherent in the rising tide of 
nazism in Germany and practically helped Hitler to power 
by the relentless fight against the German Social Democrats 
enjoined by the Comintern on the German Communists. The 
mistake remains even if we assume that he may have welcomed 
the emergence of a fascist Germany eager to plunge Europe 
into a new war. 


In the middle twenties and until 1930 Stalin accepted 
Trotsky’s forecast of a war between the United States and 
Great Britain. In the middle twenties he instructed the Chinese 
Communists to join the Kuomintang and follow Chiang Kai- 
shek. This resulted in the immediate suppression of Chinese 
Communists and, by the end of 1927, in the massacre of the 
Canton Commune. Stalin’s calculation that he could benefit 
as an onlooker from a long-drawn-out European war which 
he helped to unleash by the Ribbentrop-Molotov pact of 
non-aggression brought Russia to the very brink of destruction 
and defeat. In June 1941 Stalin refused to believe, despite 
several warnings from Churchill and the United States, that 


47 General Assembly, Official Records: Seventh Session, First Committee, 
514th Meeting, 29 October 1952, p. 37. 
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a Hitler attack was imminent and met it only half-mobilized 
and half-prepared.*® 


All these miscalculations have one element in common: 
Stalin misjudged the foreign psychological factor. The most 
prominent Soviet postwar miscalculation—the decision to oust 
Tito from the Cominform in June 1948—completely under- 
estimated Yugoslav nationalistic sentiments. The same tend- 
ency was implicit in Stalin’s mood of “jovial pleasure” in his 
“teasing diplomacy” vis-a-vis the United States.* 


Peace in Soviet Mass Propaganda 


Soviet peace propaganda conducted on the unofficial level 
outside the Soviet bloc and inside it by the peace movement 
does not need too much discussion here. It is clear that this 
peace offensive has been under strict Soviet control, starting 
with the “Congress of Intellectuals for Peace” in Wroclaw, 
Poland in August 1948, through the “Cultural and Scientific 
Conference for World Peace” held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York in March 1949, the “Peace Partisans” 
meeting in Stockholm in March 1950, which launched the 
appeal for outlawing the atomic bomb, the Congress of the 
World Peace Movement in Warsaw in November 1950, the 
appeal for the conclusion of a “Peace Pact” among the five 
big powers up to the recent Asian and Pacific Peace Confer- 
ence in Peiping in October 1952 and the World Peace 
Congress in Vienna during December 1952. 


The use of the peace symbol as a potent weapon of propa- 
ganda to achieve political objectives is a time-honored Com- 


48See Robert Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins (New York, ee ’ 
1948) , pp. 299-300; Winston Churchill, The Second World War: Vol. III, 
The Grand Alliance (Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1950), pp. 356-61. 


49 New Statesman and Nation, 20 September 1952, pp. 308-09. 
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munist device. The immense appeal of the Communist slogan 
of “immediate peace” to the war-weary Russian army and 
population during the Russian revolution in 1917 was one of 
the most powerful factors paving the way to power for the 
Bolsheviks. The Soviet leaders have learned since that time 
that they cannot lose by “waging peace” and that by display- 
ing the banner of peace they put their adversaries in the 
very embarrassing position of having either to join the Com- 
munist peace campaign or be condemned as warmongers. 


The “World Peace Movement” is addressed to politically 
unorganized non-Communists and even to anti-Communists in 
the western world. Accordingly, language is used which is 
likely to appeal to moral sentiments and principles of a 
traditional western character. The Communists have made 
extensive use of the fact that peace is a highly emotionally- 
charged idea. Often allusions to the religious overtones of 
the word peace are used when peace is linked with “good 
will” and the peace appeal is addressed to “all men of good 
will,” a term completely alien to the Communist vocabulary. 
Therefore, the minimum negative concept of peace signifying 
merely the absence of actual organized hostilities tends to be 
replaced in this propaganda campaign by positive concepts of 
peace. The appeal for the conclusion of a Peace Pact among 
the five big powers is a good example. While it might appear 
to be politically an incredibly childish device of the Soviet 
propaganda machine, it is claimed to have elicited the support 
of more than 600,000,000 people, i.e. more than the alleged 
500,000,000 signatures for the Stockholm appeal. 


The constant linking of “peace” with “friendship among 
nations” by the Soviet-sponsored peace campaign is another 
demonstration of the extensive use made of the positive semi- 
religious peace symbols. 


50 Malenkov’s report to the 19th Party Congress, Pravda, 7 October 1952. 
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It cannot be overlooked that Soviet peace propaganda 
emphasizes the “prevention of a new war” and the “main- 
tenance and strengthening of peace.” The consistency of this 
propaganda line goes to such lengths of absurdity as to present 
the war in Korea, unleashed by a full-scale military invasion 
by the North Korean army, as a fight “to preserve peace in 
the Far East and the world.” 


Throughout, the Soviet peace propaganda has manifested 
a clearly belligerent attitude. It has presented itself as a 
“fight for peace” with the emphasis clearly on fighting. The 
Manifesto to the Peoples adopted by the Second World Peace 
Congress in Warsaw in November 1950 proclaimed that “you 
cannot wait for peace, peace has to be won through fight.”®? 
Here the Communist doctrine of permanent struggle against 
the capitalist world merged curiously with a kind of peace 
crusade. It is well known even to those who have only 
skimmed through the terribly repetitious and voluminous 
speeches, resolutions and slogans of Soviet peace propaganda 
that the peace theme has been closely linked with an abusive 
hate propaganda directed against the United States in which 
the government, the army and the people have been accused 
of all possible crimes beginning with aggression and ending 
with bacteriological warfare. 


An ominous note was injected into the peace melody by a 
passage in Stalin’s interview with the Pravda correspondent on 
17 February 1951 which has been repeatedly quoted by top 
Soviet leaders: ‘Peace will be preserved and consolidated if 
the peoples will take the cause of preserving peace in their 


51From a speech of General Tan Cheng, Political Commissar of the 
Fourth Field Army in Canton. The New York Times, 26 October 1952, 
p. E7. 

52 Bolshevik (Moscow), No. 22 (1950), pp. 1-8. 
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own hands and will defend it to the end.’®* Stalin elaborated 
on that statement in October 1952: 


The contemporary movement for peace . . . does not pursue the 
purposes of overthrowing capitalism and the establishment of 
socialism—it limits itself to the democratic purposes of struggle 
for the keeping of peace. . . . It is possible that in a certain 
concatenation of circumstances the struggle for peace will develop 
in certain places into a struggle for the overthrow of capitalism.™ 


Thus the possibility of using the “democratic” peace move- 
ment for a Soviet-type revolutionary conquest of a particular 
country from inside with the probable assistance of the Soviet 
army was clearly contemplated by the Kremlin. 


What were Soviet policy objectives and the motives behind 
this peace propaganda? Some are clear; others are not so 
clear. 


There is no doubt that the campaign behind the iron curtain 
was designed to bolster the morale of the Soviet population 
and of the satellite nations and to imbue them with the self- 
righteous spirit of a moral crusade. This was evident from 
Stalin’s interview of 17 February 1951: 


It stands to reason that the most experienced generals and 
officers can suffer defeat if the soldiers regard the war imposed 
upon them as profoundly unjust and if, as a result of this, 
they perform their duties on the front in a formal way without 
faith in the righteousness of their mission and without enthu- 
siasm.°5 


The same thought can be found in a recent Soviet book on 
Law and Morality in Socialist Society, by M. P. Kareva, 
quoted by Oliver J. Lissitzyn: 

53 The New York Times, 17 February 1951, p. 3. 


54 Ibid., 4 October 1952, p. 4. 
55 Ibid., 17 February 1951, p. 3. 
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the revolutionary masses “will not go into the battle with 
enthusiasm” if they are not conscious “of the justice of their 
demands,” [and] if they do not feel “that they are fighting 
against injustice, for good against evil. . . .”5® 


At the same time the peace movement was designed to 
weaken and paralyze the enemy capitalist countries in the 
most sensitive sphere of morale. It had to undermine their 
will to self-preservation and their will to resist Soviet expansion 
and their determination not to be swallowed up by the Soviet 
empire. It had to bring into Soviet Communist-controlled 
organizations a substantial part of their population—composed 
of politically illiterate people who otherwise could not be 
reached because they were either actively anti-Communist or 
politically indifferent—and to use them for Soviet purposes 
against their national governments. 


Over and above this, what motivated the peace campaign 
and what was its ultimate objective? Was it fear of a world 
war and the determination to prevent and delay its outbreak 
as long as possible? Was it a determination to embark on a 
preventive war in the near future and to conceal the attack 
under a smoke screen of peace slogans and accusations of 
warmongering? Either alternative is compatible with the 
language and activities of the Soviet peace movement. The 
Communist record contains, as has been seen, at least one 
instance of a peace offer to enemies, designed to cover up an 
impending attack. On the other hand, it is possible that 
the first alternative was taken seriously since Marxist doctrine 
teaches that ideas when backed by an organized mass move- 
ment may become a mighty social force. 


56 “Recent Soviet Literature on International Law,” The American Slavic 
and East European Review, Vol. XI, No. 4 (December 1952), p. 266. 
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Ideally, the choice should be made by taking into consi- 
deration facts and developments outside the field of the Soviet 
peace offensive, i.e. Soviet military preparations, purges, 
foreign policy, Soviet economic activities, legislative enact- 
ments, administrative policy and Communist doctrine. Only 
Soviet Communist doctrine and foreign policy have been 
discussed here. The answer must, therefore, of necessity be 
incomplete, tentative and highly problematic. It amounts to 
an assumption that the accepted party line of Soviet policy 
tended to exploit the peace campaign as an additional tool for 
piecemeal Soviet expansion without a general armed conflict 
with the capitalist world.” 
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57 An analagous view was expressed by Philip E. Mosely in “19th Party 
Congress,” Foreign Affairs, Vol. XXXI, No. 2 (January 1953), p. 256. 
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The Malenkov-Beria 
Peace Offensive 


IT HAS ALWAYS BEEN 
difficult to make sound and reasonably reliable predictions 
concerning Soviet policy, but at least as long as Stalin was 
alive and in a position of undisputed dictatorial power, his 
past performance and his mentality, as exhibited both in 
deeds and words, furnished valuable clues for the future. 
About his successors, Georgi M. Malenkov and Laurenti P. 
Beria, comparatively little is known, especially about the 
former. The third member of the new triumvirate, Vyacheslav 
M. Molotov, although a man well known to western states- 
men through personal contacts during and after World War 
II, probably no longer has a decisive influence on Soviet 
foreign policy. Apparently, he has not fully recovered from 
his eclipse in 1949 when he relinquished the post of Foreign 
Minister. The sole fact that he is third in order of precedence 
in spite of his historic record, his seniority and the fact 
that he was a close comrade-in-arms of Stalin seems to indicate 
the weakness of his present position. 


An additional difficulty in interpreting the current develop- 
ment arises out of the internal problems in the USSR brought 
about by Stalin’s death. The new ruling circle seems to be 
devoting particular attention to the question of securing the 
loyalty and cooperation of the Soviet population. These efforts 
—exemplified in the general amnesty for non-political prisoners 
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of 28 March 1953, the promised easing of the penal code and 
the price reduction of consumer goods of 31 March 1953— 
seem to indicate that the transfer of obedience and loyalty of 
the Soviet population from the deified “leader of progres- 
sive humanity” to his successors is by no means automatic and 
that the new rulers consider it necessary to ingratiate them- 
selves with their subjects. Obviously this represents a restrain- 
ing factor in Soviet foreign policy. 


The tensions and dissatisfaction inside the Eastern Euro- 
pean satellites which became apparent during the recent purge 
trials in those countries represent most probably another factor 
which the new team in the Kremlin has to take into considera- 
tion. Even the unquestioned authority which Stalin enjoyed 
with satellite Communist leaders could only, with considerable 
difficulty, overcome incipient Titoism in Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary. The new regime in the Kremlin has 
no such haloed reputation and must therefore make a positive 
effort to establish its influence and prestige. 


A further complicating factor is to be found in the apparent 
distribution of power and the probability of a fight for absolute 
power among the new rulers themselves. The amazing hand- 
ling of the “doctors’ plot” indicates the increase of Beria’s 
power at the expense of Malenkov, which is also seen in the 
latter’s “voluntary” relinquishment of the key position of 
Secretary-General of the Soviet Communist Party. Russian 
history and the internecine struggle for power after Lenin’s 
death in 1924 make it rather improbable that any cooperative 
sharing of power by several persons can succeed for a long 
period of time. Such a struggle, should it grow in intensity, 
may have an ambivalent influence on Soviet foreign policy. 
On the one hand, any weakness at the center of the Soviet 
pyramid will inevitably reduce the feasibility of an aggressive 
policy. On the other hand, it is possible that one of the con- 
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testants for absolute power and his following may welcome 
and even provoke the outbreak of a major war in order to 
rally behind them the patriotic feelings of the Russians and in 
order to provide the opportunity to liquidate competitors in the 
initial heat of war enthusiasm and war discipline. 


Despite the unknowns, some of the new developments seem 
already to indicate a discernible trend in Soviet foreign policy. 
First of all, a full-scale peace offensive was launched on the 
official level immediately after the death of Stalin. In his 
funeral oration for Stalin on 9 March 1953, Malenkov stressed 
the allegedly “consistent [Soviet] policy for the preservation 
and stabilization of peace . . . a policy based on the Lenin- 
Stalin premise of the possibility of the prolonged coexistence 
and peaceful competition of two different systems, capitalist 
and socialist.” He spoke in emotional terms of “the wish, 
sacred to all of us, of people to prevent the spilling of blood of 
millions of people and to insure the peaceful building of a 
happy life” and emphasized that “the peoples thirst for 
peace and curse war.” Aside from such outright statements he 
proclaimed as “the most correct, essential and just [Soviet] 
foreign policy . . . a policy of international cooperation and 
development of business relations with all countries.”** This 
was repeated in identical terms by Beria and Molotov on 
the same occasion. 


A direct offer to the United States to settle “disputed or 
undecided questions . . . by peaceful means on the basis of the 
mutual understanding of interested countries”®°® was made 
in Malenkov’s speech.of 15 March 1953 before the Supreme 
Soviet. Contrary to previous custom, accusations and abusive 
language directed against the United States were conspicuously 
absent. On the contrary, soft words began to be used. 


58 The New York Times, 10 March 1953, p. 10. 
59 Ibid., 17 March 1953, p. 6. 
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The acceptance by Communist China and North Korea of 
the exchange of sick and wounded prisoners of war in Korea 
on 28 March 1953; the new proposals of 31 March 1953 for 
the repatriation of prisoners of war analogous to the Indian 
compromise resolution; the endorsement of these proposals 
by the Soviet Union; Soviet agreement to the appointment of 
a new Secretary-General of the United Nations on 31 March 
1953, together with a certain relaxation of restrictions in 
Berlin and a Soviet proposal for resumption of negotiations 
on the peace treaty with Germany seem to indicate that 
Malenkov’s peace offensive is meant to appear, to use his 
own words, as “operative and supported by facts and con- 
firmed by facts.” In other words the peace offensive is not 
restricted to propaganda alone but represents action on the 
official level. 


It is therefore essential to ascertain as far as possible the 
motives and aims behind the new reinforced peace drive. 
Does it represent a deviation from Stalin’s foreign policy and 
if so, to what degree and in what direction? 


Stalin’s thesis that war was likely to break out first among 
the capitalist countries should not be forgotten. Malenkov 
himself expatiated at length in October 1952 on the dangers 
facing the capitalist countries in case of war, with a com- 
prehensive diagnosis of the present economic and _ political 
situation abroad. Under the title “Further weakening of the 
world capitalist system and economic situation in the countries 
of capitalism,” a picture in dark colors was painted: 


In the capitalist economy even deeper contradictions arose, the 
whole system of capitalist economy became much smaller and 
weaker and even more unstable than before the war. . . . The 
U.S.A. . . . is now tumbling down towards an economic crisis. 
... The American capitalists, aware of their economic difficul- 
ties, try to make up for them by the war in Korea, by the 
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armaments race, by the militarization of industry. . . . The world 
system of capitalism is faced with a further complication . . . 
as a result of the war and the renewed fight for national libera- 
tion in the colonial and dependent countries, an actual falling 
apart of the colonial system of imperialism is taking place. . . . 
There exists every reason to suppose that a third world war 
will result in a falling apart of the world capitalist system.® 


In contrast to the dismal cartoon of capitalist economic 
decay and acts of aggression committed and prepared by the 
capitalist countries, Malenkov presented a rosy picture of 
Soviet strength. Rather inconsistently, he offered the “peaceful 
coexistence of capitalism and communism and their coopera- 
tion . . . on condition of the existence of a mutual wish to 
cooperate, a readiness to implement assumed obligations and 
the observance of the principle of equal rights and non-inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of other countries.” A further 
offer of ‘expansion of trade and cooperation with other coun- 
tries irrespective of differences in social systems” thus “restor- 
ing the unification of the world market” was also tendered 
by Malenkov in his report. These are probably the doctrinal 
and theoretical roots of the post-Stalin policy. 


However, there exists an obvious contradiction between the 
gloomy analysis of the economic situation in the “capitalist” 
countries as presented by Malenkov—the man now officially 
first in rank in the new Soviet administration—and Stalin’s 
original doctrine of “peaceful coexistence” based on the tem- 
porary stabilization of the same western economy. If, accord- 
ing to the Soviet Union, the western economy is fluid and, at 
the present time, subject to rapid deterioration, “peaceful 
coexistence” as understood by Stalin would be out of place. 


Nevertheless there is some possibility and some indication 
that the new regime in Moscow has disregarded or modified 


60 Malenkov’s report to the 19th Party Congress, Pravda, 7 October 1952. 
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Stalin’s doctrine concerning “peaceful coexistence.” It is 
possible to surmise that Stalin’s successors have decided to try 
a policy of peaceful coexistence for a longer period in spite 
of their conviction that there is only a limited “provisional 
equilibrium of forces” between the two hostile camps and 
that mainly in the military and armaments field. 


Can the present peace offensive be taken at its face value? 
A remark made by Gromyko in an unguarded moment of 
private conversation in reply to assurances by United States 
delegate Frederick H. Osborn that the United States atomic 
proposals represented a sincere effort to find a solution to 
this terrifying problem should be recalled: “You may be 
sincere, but governments are never sincere,”®’ said Gromyko 
and he certainly was well qualified to assess the sincerity of 
Soviet political proposals. 


There are three possible explanations which may be con- 
sidered: 


1. It might be a diversionary move, a smoke screen to cover 
up preparations for an impending attack. Such a theoretical 
possibility always has to be taken into consideration. Obviously 
evidence, if any, concerning such secret preparations is not 
available to private citizens. 


2. It might be conceived as a short-term tactical move 
directed toward the achievement of specific well-defined polli- 
tical objectives. Among them are the undermining of the 
European Defence Community and German rearmament; 
the alienation of France and Great Britain from the United 
States; and the blocking of further United States rearmament 


61 Negotiating With the Russians, edited by Raymond Dennett and Joseph 
E. Johnson (Boston, World Peace Foundation, 1951), p. 230. 
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which would, in Soviet eyes, foster a deterioration in western 
economy. 


An armistice in Korea, essential as it is for a relaxation of 
international tensions, is after all only a return to the 
status quo ante of 25 June 1950. It is a prerequisite to but not 
a settlement of the Korean problem. This armistice may be as 
far as the Kremlin is prepared to go—the only price it is 
prepared to pay for the relaxation of tension. Assuming the 
peace offensive to be a tactical move, proposals concerning 
Germany, if forthcoming, might be calculated and drafted in 
such a manner as to be rejected by the United States and 
thus to create dissension inside the Atlantic alliance. By such 
a policy political advantages would be secured without any 
withdrawal of the Red Army from Eastern Germany or Aus- 
tria, Hungary and Romania. 


If this be the case, the interlude may be of short duration. 
It may be prudent to assume that this and not more is the 
meaning of the new shift in Soviet policy until unmistakable 
evidence to the contrary is provided by the Soviet rulers. 


3. A wider construction of the newest Soviet peace offensive 

is, however, not beyond the realm of possibility. There are 
some indications that the new regime in Moscow has em- 
barked on a long-range strategy designed for a period of, say, 
five or more years and may be prepared to pay a price for 
such a period of relative détente. Stalin himself recognized 
that concessions would have to be made to achieve a period 
of peaceful coexistence and quoted Lenin to the effect that 
“the capitalists have to be bought off.”*? The price would be 
not only the ending of war in Korea but also Soviet withdrawal 
from Eastern Germany and Austria and acquiescence in the 


62 Sochinenya, Vol. X (1949), pp. 288-89. 
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reunification of Germany on terms acceptable to the western 
bloc. 


In this connection it is very intriguing to note that Eastern 
Germany, officially known as the “German Democratic Re- 
public,” has recently been relegated in speeches by Malenkov 
and other officials to a not very honorable place at the end of 
the roll of the European “fraternal peoples” after small 
Albania and only a step ahead of the Mongolian People’s 
Republic. Incidentally, Poland comes first, preceded only by 
the “great Chinese people,” which is in a quite special and 
much higher class of its own.® 


If such a long-range policy is shaping up, it may be because 
the new men in the Kremlin need time to assimilate and 
develop the vast areas, resources and populations of China 
and Eastern Europe before they can feel confident about the 
outcome of an over-all conflict with the west which they most 
probably still consider as inevitable in the long run. That 
would be in line with Stalin’s policy of waging wars only 
against weak and small countries. The dominant expectation 
of the Malenkov regime is most probably that a relaxation of 
international tensions will reduce armament expenditures and 
production. This in turn will result in the long-expected 
economic depression in the capitalist economy with all its 
features of mass unemployment, social unrest and an acute 
increase in the fight for markets, raw materials and invest- 
ments, thus bringing about wars among the capitalist countries 
themselves. It might be quite plausible to assume that the new 
rulers in the Kremlin may try through partial peace settle- 
ments to cause, in a roundabout way, wars inside the hostile 
camp of capitalism, without the risk of involving the Soviet 


63 The listing appeared twice in Malenkov’s report to the 19th Party 
Congress, Pravda, 7 October 1952; also in Malenkov’s funeral speech of 
9 March 1953, The New York Times, 10 March 1953, p. 10. 
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bloc in a major war with United States and western might. But 
even if that is the case, any large-scale opening of Eastern 
European, Chinese and Russian markets to the United States 
is improbable since it would diminish the likelihood of the 
expected economic depression. Therefore the question of trade 
across the iron curtain, its scope and the strategic or non- 
strategic character of goods purchased by and admitted to the 
Soviet orbit will represent the acid test of the intentions of 
the new rulers. Naturally trade can and may well be used 
by the Soviets as a political weapon to bring certain selected 
countries such as Germany and Japan into economic depend- 
ence on the Soviet bloc and thus ensure their “neutralist” 
attitude. 


One point seems fairly certain: the “no peace, no war” 
policy of prolonging the Korean war indefinitely, sabotaging 
the settlement of any and all issues in the East-West conflict, 
keeping tension high and preaching hate against the United 
States people and government has been temporarily abandoned 
by the Kremlin. 


Nevertheless, there is no reason to assume that a basic 
change in fundamental long-range policy objectives or even 
in the doctrinal outlook of the Soviet rulers has taken place 
or that there is anything approaching a change of heart. A 
shift in methods used and perhaps also in some immediate 
aims has taken place. But “capitalist encirclement” and its 
dangers are still stressed®* and the conception of the life and 
death struggle between the hostile economic and political 
camps of “capitalism” and “socialism” certainly lies at the 
bottom of all Soviet political moves. During a breathing spell 
(pyeredyshka) of “peaceful coexistence” the struggle assumes 


64 Editorial in Pravda on the “doctors’ plot.” Translation of text in 
The New York Times, 7 April 1953, p. 8. 
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in Malenkov’s words the form of “peaceful competition” 
between “‘the socialist economic system” and “capitalism” in 
which the former “will prove its superiority.” The fight goes 
on even during such a cold peace. And the new cold peace 
policy may be called off at any time as abruptly as it was 
launched on 9 March 1953. 


65 Malenkov’s report to the 19th Party Congress, Pravda, 7 October 1952. 
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